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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE HENRY 
LORD BROUGHAM 
Was born at Edinburgh on the 19th of Sep- 
tember, 1779. According to Burn’s History 
of Cumberland, the ancestors of the noble 
Lord were seated at Brougham in Westmore- 
land in the time of Edward the Confessor, and 
continued, without interruption, lords of that 
manor until the death of Thomas Brougham, 
without issue, in 1607. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury Peter Brougham, the uncle of Thomas, 
removed into Cumberland, and settled at Scales 
Hall in that county, and it appears that Henry, 
the great grandson of Peter Brougham, entered 
his pedigree at the visitation of Westmoreland, 
by Sir William Dugdale, in 1665. His son 
John came into possession of the ancient de- 
mesne of Brougham at the beginning of the last 
century, and his descendants have resided there 
up to the present time. The estate, however, 
was considerably curtailed at the period of its 
restoration to the family, and in consequence 
the possessors of Brougham Hall, though 
boasting an ancient lineage, and even a dormant 
claim to baronial honours, were reduced to the 
rank of the less affluent order of gentry. 
Henry, the father of Lord Brougham, was 
educated at Edinburgh, and while passing the 
curriculum of study pursued in the University 
of that city, resided with Mrs. Syme, a sister 
of Dr. Robertson, the celebrated Scottish his- 
torian. Between Henry Brougham and Eleanor, 
the only daughter of this lady, a mutual attach- 
ment arose, which, while the lovers were yet 
young, was cemented by the bond of marriage. 
The offspring of this alliance was one daugh- 
ter and five sons,—Henry, the subject of the 
present notice; James, a barrister, who died 
in 1833; Peter, also dead; John, who became 
an extensive wine-merchant in Edinburgh, and 
died at Boulogne in 1829; and William, for- 
merly M. P. for the borough of Southwark, 


and one of the Masters in the High Court of’ 


Chancery. 

Henry Brougham, with his brothers, received 
his education at the High School of Edinburgh, 
the celebrated Dr. Adam being then rector of 
that valuable institution. At the age of fifteen 
he matriculated at the University, and closely 
applied himself to the study of mathematics 
and natural philosophy, and in his seventeenth 
year produced an essay ‘On the Flection and 
Reflection of Light,” which evinced such ability 
as to be deemed worthy of insertion in the 
** Philosophical Transactions.”” This was fol- 
lowed by a series of Geometrical Propositions, 
with the solutions, which attracted considerable 
attention at the time ; but their claim to novelty, 
although recognized by Professor Playfair and 
the Mathematical Committee of the Royal 


Society, was clearly set aside, without detract- 
ing, however, from the merit of the author, 
who, after completing his abstruse and laborious 
calculations, arrived at the same conclusion as 
Cotes, Maclaurin, and Emerson. In 1803 the 
Royal Society testified their estimation of his 
attainments by electing him a member, and 
shortly afterwards he was called to the Scottish 
bar—an important event in his history, as it 
afforded him opportunities for the public dis- 
play of his profound abilities. In the same 
year he published his ‘‘ Inquiry into the Colo- 
nial Policy of the European Powers,” which 
at once stamped him as a sound philosopher 
and an elegant writer; and, in conjunction with 
Francis Jeffrey, Horner, and Sidney Smith, 
established the Edinburgh Review, one of the 
ablest critical Journals of the kingdom. The 
plan adopted, of giving lengthened papers on 
the subject of the works reviewed, instead of 
analyzing their contents, afforded Mr. Brougham 
a medium for exhibiting to the world the ver- 
satility of his genius, and we are indebted to 
his pen for many of the most talented articles 
in that publication, to which at this day he 
occasionally contributes. The party spirit 
with which the work was conducted, and the 
war it waged against all writers who were not 
the friends of the secret junto, served materi- 
ally to increase its circulation ;—the satire of 
Byron and the challenge sent by Moore to 
Jeffrey, need only be mentioned to prove the 
personalities in which it indulged, and the im- 
portance it held in the world of literature. 

A wide field, however, was soon opened to 
Mr. Brougham in the important causes in which, 
as an advocate, he was frequently engaged, and 
which necessarily brought him to plead before 
the House of Lords, where he was much no- 
ticed for his elocution and legal knowledge. 
With his friend Mr. Horner he determined on 
trying his strength in the English Courts as he 
had done in those of Scotland, and a call to the 
bar having followed, he entered the arena of 
the King’s Bench amid a host of competitors. 
But the great object of his ambition appears to 
have been a seat in Parliament ; and the mor- 
tification he experienced in seeing his friend 
Horner returned for the borough of Wendover, 
through the influence of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, stimulated him to renewed exertions 
in securing this honour, which was speedily 
conferred on him, having first entered Parlia- 
ment, in 1810 for the borough of Camelford. 
His unshaken attachment to the Whig party 
and his anonymous “ Inquiry into the State of 
the Nation,” which produced a great effect 
at the time, no doubt obtained for him the 
powerful interest of the Marquis of Cleveland 
at his election. 
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He soon rendered himself conspicuous in 
Parliament by the introduction of a Bill for 
making the slave trade felony, which having 
been successfully conducted through all its 
stages, received the Royal assent. In the 
same session he took a leading part in the 
important discussions on the commercial state 
of the country and the currency question, and 
assumed a prominent position in the ranks of 
the opposition. In 1812, he gained consider- 
able popularity by opposing the tax upon 
leather, one of the articles in the ministerial 
scheme of finance, which he assailed by so 
many clear statements and powerful arguments, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on a 
division, abandoned the impost altogether. 
Parliament being dissolved with this session, 
Mr. Brougham was invited to offer himself as 
a candidate for the representation of Liverpool ; 
but was defeated by Mr. Canning and General 
Gascoigne. Alluding to this contest, some 
years afterwards, Mr. Brougham remarked, 
“to be opposed to a man like Mr. Canning, 
was a high honour; to be defeated by him was 
no disgrace; but unfortunately he was as 
unsuccessful in contesting the Inverkeithing 
Boroughs, where the Tory interest was too 
strong for him and his supporters. 

For four years after this he remained out of 
Parliament, and devoted his entire time to his 
professional duties, but resumed his seat in the 
house as member for the borough of Winchelsea 
in February 1816. At the very opening of the 
session, he gave abundant evidence that his 
energies had in no degree diminished, in severely 
condemning the speech from the throne, which 
spoke of the flourishing condition of our com- 
Merce, revenues, and finances, when, to use 
his own words, “‘ a general stagnation of trade 
prevailed—when shops were everywhere empty, 
and tradesmen’s books filled with debts, not 
one per cent. of which could be recovered.” To 
follow the progress of Mr. Brougham from this 
period would far exceed the powers of an 
ordinary observer—every measure for allevia- 
ting the burthens of the people received his 
support—he took a leading part in all the great 
questions affecting the financial state of the 
country, its agricultural interests, its charitable 
institutions, and our foreign relations, and in 
this session commenced those labours and 
exertions in the cause of national education, 
by which alone he has earned for himself an 
enduring fame. On the 8th of May, he moved 
for leave to bring in a bill for securing the 
liberty of the press, by which he proposed to 
allow the truth, in cases of libel, to be given 


in evidence, though not pleaded as a justifica- 
tion ; but the opposition he encountered induced 
|him to withdraw the measure. 


In the vacation of 1816 Mr. Brougham, in 
order to recruit his health, made a tour on the 
Continent, which afforded him an opportunity 
of paying his respects to Her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales, then residing at the Lake 
of Como in the north of Italy, and who had 
in 1813 selected him as her principal legal ad- 
viser. In 1818 he offered himself as a 
candidate for the county of Westmoreland, but 
was defeated; he was also unsuccessful in 
two subsequent attempts, in a great measure 
owing to the powerful interest of the Lowther 
family. In 1819 he took his seat for Win- 
chelsea, and resumed his laborious duties in 
the house, directing his attack against the 
Holy Alliance and the celebrated Six Acts in- 
troduced by Lord Castlereagh. 

On the death of Geo. III. Mr. Brougham 
despatched a special messenger to Como with 
the intelligence of the important event, and 
received a reply from her Majesty, to the effect 
that she had determined on returning to England, 
and asserting her rights and privileges. She 
subsequently informed him of her intention to 
be at St. Omers on the 3lst of May, and re- 
quested him to meet her there, to consult upon 
the step she was about to take. He accordingly 
set out, accompanied with his brother and Lord 
Hutchinson, the latter of whom was nominated, 
on the part of His Majesty, to arrange the terms 
of settlement conditional on her renouncing her 
intention of leaving the continent, forfeiting 
her title of Queen, and accepting a pension of 
£50,000 per annum. They were most gra- 
ciously received by Her Majesty, who declared, 
on their arrival, that she would listen to no 
proposals whilst absent from England; and on 
the following morning, on Lord Hutchinson 
stating the object of his mission, she quitted 
the room with the greatest indignation, and 
without taking leave of the deputation, im- 
mediately proceeded to Calais, accompanied 
with Alderman Wood and Lady Anne Hamil- 
ton, who had joined Her Majesty at Monthard. 
Thus terminated a mission which, if successful, 
might have secured the happiness and perhaps 
saved the life of the unfortunate Queen.— 
What followed is part of the history of En- 
gland; it is incompatible with this brief 
biographical notice to give but an outline of the 
important proceedings on the trial, and its 
results, or to descant upon the eloquence dis- 
played by the Queen’s advocate, and the popu- 
larity he acquired by his memorable defence 
of an injured and ill-fated woman ; and it would 
exceed our limits even to follow this great orator 
and statesman through his subsequent brilliant 
parliamentary career; we can therefore only 
advert to those measures introduced by him 
which relate to subjects of permanent interest. 
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In 1822 we find Mr. Brougham, at the close 
of an elaborate address, proposing the follow- 
ing resolution: ‘‘ That it is the bounden duty 
of this house, well considering the pressure of 
the public burdens on all classes of the com- 
munity, and particularly on the agricultural 
classes, to pledge itself to obtain, for a suffer- 
ing people, such a reduction of taxation as 
would afford them effectual relief.’ This re- 
solution was strenuously opposed by Lord 
Londonderry on the ground that it contained no 
specific proposition for retrenchment, and led 
to no practical purpose, and the motion was 
negatived on adivision. His speech displayed 
none of that wit and brilliancy which usually 
distinguished his addresses in the House of 
Commons, and was throughout an attempt to 
flatter the landed interest. 

On the 24th of June in the same year he 
moved, ‘‘ That the influence possessed by the 
Crown is unnecessary to the maintenance of 
its due prerogatives, destructive of the inde- 
pendence of Parliament, and inconsistent with 
the well-government of the state.” In the 
course of his address introducing the motion, 
in which he exhibited his extraordinary talent 
for irony and sarcasm, he traced the gradual 
increase of the undue influence possessed by 
the Crown from 1780 to 1822, and concluded 
by stating that he should consider the resolu- 
tion, if adopted, as nothing less than a pledge 
to Parliamentary reform. The motion was 
opposed by the Marquis of Londonderry, and 
lost by a large majority. 

The parliamentary history of the following 
year was remarkable for a division among the 
opposition, occasioned by the Catholic question. 
In this, as in many other discussions, Mr. 
Brougham was opposed by Mr. Canning, and 
in a speech made by the former, he charged 
the foreign secretary with having exhibited “a 
specimen, the most incredible specimen, of mon- 
strous truckling for the purpose of obtaining office 
that the whole history of tergiversation could 
furnish.” Mr. Canning immediately rose, and 
turning to the speaker, said, ‘‘I rise to declare 
that the accusation is false.” Great confusion 
prevailed in the house, and it was moved, “ that 
Mr.Canning and Mr. Brougham be committed to 
the custody of the Serjeant at Arms ;” but the 
friends of the parties interfering a qualified 
withdrawal and denial of the charge were made, 
and the opponents in some degree reconciled. 

In this year Mr. Brougham, in conjunction 
with Dr. Birbeck, took an efficient part in 
promoting and establishing the London Me- 
chanics’ Institution, and published a pamphlet 
entitled, ‘‘ Practical Observations upon the 
Education of the People; addressed to the 
Working Classes and their Employers,” which 


led to the formation of Institutions throughout 
many parts of the country, similar to that in 
the Metropolis. 

On the Ist of June, 1824, Mr. Brougham 
moved an address to the Crown respecting the 
trial and condemnation of Mr. Smith, the per- 
secuted missionary of Demerara, which pro- 
duced a two nights’ debate, at the end of which 
the motion was negatived by a majority of 
forty-six,—a defeat which was in some measure 
compensated by the estimation in which he was 
afterwards held by the whole body of Dissen- 
ters. On the second day of the discussion, as 
Mr. Brougham was entering the house, he was 
assaulted in the lobby by a man named Robert 
Gourlay, who was immediately taken into 
custody. On examination he stated that he 
had entrusted the presentation of a petition 
from Canada to Mr. Brougham, who, however, 
‘had shamefully deserted his cause, and taken 
up that of a dead missionary,” and that there- 
fore he determined to “fight him.” Being 
pronounced insane by the Faculty, the offender 
was committed to prison for a long time, to 
prevent his doing more serious mischief. 

In the year 1825 Mr. Brougham had the 
distinguished honour conferred upon him of 
being elected Lord Rector of the University 
of Glasgow, which was rendered more con- 
spicuous by his opponent, Sir Walter Scott, 
being rejected by the casting vote of Sir James 
Mackintosh, and shortly afterwards a splendid 
entertainment was given him by his fellow- 
citizens at Edinburgh. 

In the session of 1826 Mr. Brougham moved 
a resolution expressing the regret of the house 
at the course adopted by the West Indian Colo- 
nial Assemblies in resisting the declared wishes 
of Parliament, in 1823, respecting the condi- 
tion of the slaves at that time, and the necessity 
of taking the subject of West India slavery 
into consideration next session; but the motion 
was rejected by an overwhelming majority. 

On the 7th of February 1828, in a luminous 
and eloquent speech, which occupied six hours 
in the delivery, he introduced his proposals 
relative to the constitution and practice of our; 
courts of justice and the state of the law, which 
may be considered one of the most splendid 
and useful efforts of his whole parliamentary 
career, The attention of his auditory was, 
riveted in a fixed admiration throughout the 
whole address, and at its conclusion an ad-| 
journment of the question took place until the) 
20th, when the motion, with some amendments, 
was carried. In the course of this session Mr.) 
Brougham also took a part in the debates o2| 
the Catholic question, the Test and Corpora-| 
tion Acts, the Slave Trade, the Delays in the 
Court of Chancery, and the Stamp Duties in) 
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India. In 1829, he vacated his seat for Win- 
chelsea in consequence of the Marquis of 
Cleveland, who was the avowed patron of that 
borough, having given his support to the Wel- 
lington administration, but was returned in 
1830 for Knaresborough through the influence 
of the Duke of Devonshire. The measure of 
the greatest importance which he introduced in 
this session was his Local Courts Bill, which 
was, however, impeded by the demise of the 
Crown, the commencement of a new reign, and 
the dissolution of Parliament. Being invited 
by a large body of the freeholders of the county 
of York, he offered himself as a candidate, 
and his election was secured without any ex- 
pence; but the Wellington administration 
terminating a few weeks afterwards, Henry 
Brougham was raised to the Peerage as Baron 
Brougham and Vaux, preparatory to his eleva- 
tion to the dignified office of Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain, in the celebrated 
administration of Earl Grey. 

In his elevated capacity Lord Brougham 
evinced the same industry and application that 
marked his labours in the lower house, although 
his influence was greatly diminished by the 
change, and several of his measures abandoned 
from the opposition they met with. His sub- 
sequent career is fresh in the memory of every 
one—his resignation, in 1832, on the question 
of Reform—his re-instatement in office shortly 
afterwards, in consequence of the Duke of 
Wellington failing to gain the confidence of 
the House of Commons—the various law re- 
forms he originated and his labours in the cause 
of education and the abolition of slavery—his 
Northern tour, and his flattering reception 
throughout the country—his resignation of the 
Chancellorship, in 1834, and of the chair of 
the House of Lords in 1836, from which period 
his votes and speeches may be considered as 
those of a free and independent peer of the 
realm, unshackled by any official ties or re- 
straints. As recorders of facts it is not for us 
to express an opinion on the propriety of the 
political course Lord Brougham has pursued 
since 1836-—his acts are before the world, and 
the judgment each one may pass upon these 
will be affected by the political medium through 
which they are viewed. Here, therefore, we 
close the public history of this great orator and 
statesman, ‘‘ who,” to use the language of the 
Morning Post, in prematurely announcing his 
Lordship’s death, in 1839, “ is perhaps one of 
the most extraordinary men of his time—the 
range of his intelligence is prodigious—the 
versatility of his mental powers are amazing. 
But that in which he is distinguished above all 
other men is in a long-enduring passionate 
energy. Other men have far more perseverance 


—more cool determination to do what they 
resolve upon doing; but no man ever dashes 
onward, and keeps himself for long and long 
at a fearful and desperate speed, as does Lord 
Brougham.—As an orator he has distanced all 
competitors. There have been more elegant 
speakers—more skilful rhetoricians; but in 
Demosthenic force and clearness, and in the 
physical requisites for captivating and conquer- 
ing a great assembly by the powers of oratory, 
no man of his time is equal to Lord Brougham. 
Nor is he wanting in skill, though it is not 
precisely of the rhetorical cast. Even in the 
most terrific storms of passionate invective, 
there seems to be an under current of cool 
reason at work, inventing arguments, and sug- 
gesting sarcasms. He has imagination to create, 
wit to combine, and a torrent of language at 
command, which suits itself to every mood 
and phase of intellectual employment.” 

Hazlitt draws the following characteristic 
sketch of Lord Brougham before his elevation : 
‘“* He speaks in a loud and unmitigated tone of 
voice, sometimes almost approaching to a 
scream. He is fluent, rapid, vehement, full 
of his subject ; with evidently a great deal to 
say, and very regardless of the manner of 
saying it. He carries too much weight of metal 
for ordinary and petty occasions: he must have 
a pretty large question to discuss, and must 
make thorough stitchwork of it. Mr. Brougham 
writes almost, if not quite as well as he speaks. 
In the midst of an election contest, he comes 
out to address the populace, and goes back to 
his study to finish an article for the Edinburgh 
Review. Such, indeed, is the activity of his 
mind that it appears to require neither repose 
nor any other stimulus than a delight in its 
own exercise. He is, in fact, a striking in- 
stance of the versatility of the powers of the 
human mind.” 

To enumerate the literary productions of 
Lord Brougham is beyond our means of infor- 
mation ; they are as varied as his acquirements, 
and bear the impress ofa great and thinking mind. 

His Lordship married, in 1819, Mary Anne, 
widow of Colonel Spalding, and daughter of 
Thomas Eden, Esq., the brother of Lords 
Auckland and Henley. The fruits of this 
union were two daughters, Sarah Eleanor who 
died very young, and Eleanor Louisa, whose 
loss his Lordship has recently had to deplore. 
In default of male issue the title, on the death 
of Lord Brougham, will become extinct. 


Genius —The only ‘difference between a genius and one 
of common capacity, is, that the former anticipates and ex. 
plores what the latter accidentally hits upon. But even the 
man of genius himself more frequently employs'the advan- 
tages that chance presents to him. It is the lapidary that 
gives value to the diamond, which the peasant has dug up, 
without knowing its worth.—Abbe Raynal. 
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A PAGE FROM THE HISTORY OF 
NAPLES. 


When Philip IV. was reigning over the ancient 
cities and rich provinces of Spain, with the many 
fair possessions in the Old and New World, 
which were yet remaining of all that had been 
added to the Castilian sceptre by his great an- 
cestors Ferdinand and Isabella, and the Emperor 
Charles; Naples, the beautiful city of Naples, 
which looks down upon the finest bay in all the 
shores of the blue Mediterranean, was governed 
by his viceroy, the Duke of Arcas; and the 
thousands that inhabited its thickly-peopled 
streets were sighing under the yoke of a foreign 
oppressor. Philip was the grandson of the dark 
and cruel monarch, by whose tyranny the 
Netherlands were driven to revolt, when, headed 
by the gallant Prince of Orange, they defended 
their liberties against their severe and unforgiv- 
ing governor, the proud Duke Alva. Sixty 


years had passed since the Seven United Pro- 
vinces shook off the authority of the Spaniard; 
but the monarchs of Arragon had not learnt 
wisdom by the lessons of adversity, and they 
were now to gain experience in their Italian 
dominions. 

To support the government of the viceroy, 


and to enrich their Spanish masters, tax upon 
tax was laidupon the burdened people ; all things 
necessary to life and comfort paid their share of 
the hateful tribute, till at last it was extended 
to the stores of the fruit market, and the indig- 
nant Neapolitans saw the time was come, when 
their rich climate should offer its abundance in 
vain for them, and they might no longer gather 
the fruits of the earth in peace. They had borne 
long and patiently; but this last stroke was 
more than the spirit of the people could endure; 
and as the peasants from the surrounding gard- 
ens came laden with the orange and the melon 
to the crowded piazza, close and earnest groups 
gathered on every side, murmuring in low ex- 
pressive tones, of oppression and deliverance. 
Thousands and thousands were ready to rise ; 
and the eyes of all Naples were looking only 
for a leader, to set Spain at defiance. It was 
neither prince nor noble, but one from among 
their own ranks—a master spirit, but one of 
their own world—one who with them had 
breathed the air of the oppressed—that now 
came forward, and put himself at the head of a 
rebellion, whose actors were the toilworn fisher- 
man and the weary peasant. Massaniello had 
seen but three-and-twenty Italian summers, 
but his spirit was burning with the wrongs of 
his country, and they raised him a throne in 
the Merchant’s Piazza, and listened reverently 
to his every word, as to the mandates of an 
ancient and established line. An old English 


traveller, in describing his own progress through 
the scenes of the revolt, says, ‘‘ He was but 
the son of a poor fisherman, yet it was as if he 
had been the soul that animated that great body 
of people. It was prodigious, indeed, that such 
a poor young man, not past twenty-three, with 
his coat and fisher’s cap on, should find such 
obedience, even from great and witty citizens,” 

Those who had complaints brought their 
memorials to his seat of justice, and every word 
of his lips found instant attention. 

The Spanish governor, alarmed and astonished, 
had recourse to what has so often been the policy 
of Spanish rulers,—and employed assassins to 
attempt the life of his formidable opponent: 
but Massaniello was surrounded by those who 
were true and faithful, and as long as he used 
with moderation his rapidly acquired power, 
success and safety were with him. To guard 
against treachery, he ordered that none should 
wear daggers; and thousands of dark Italians 
instantly threw off the long cloaks beneath 
which their weapons were concealed. A body 
of police was established by his orders, and 
every crime was followed with certain and 
heavy punishment. 

The Duke of Arcas at length found that 
resistance was in vain; and he consented to 
terms of agreement, by which it was granted 
that an equitable rate of taxation should be 
fixed by Massaniello, and kept to by the 
Government. 

A place of audience was appointed, and the 
proud Spanish noble, and the young Italian 
fisherman, met in the Cathedral of Naples. 
Massaniello stood with his sword drawn near 
the throne of the archbishop, and dictated to 
the representative of one of the most powerful 
European monarchs, the terms that were to 
secure the prosperity of his country. Till that 
time, Massaniello had been good and gentle, 
shewing severity only to the guilty; beloved 
and applauded, the deliverer and the chosen 
leader of his fellow-countrymen, he had 
reached the height of triumph; but from that 
moment a cloud came over him, and all was 
changed. Heading the wild and lawless popu- 
lace, Massaniello became himself the oppressor. 
“‘They shewed me the house of this fisher- 
man,” says the same old writer, ‘but the 
other houses shewed me his fury.” The light 
of reason seemed to have forsaken him, and 
with it his influence and his obedience fled. 
His friends followed him no longer. Like the 
pageants of a summer festival, honour and 
power had passed away. . 

With the 16th day of June, 1647, came the 
great festival of ‘our Lady of Mount Carmel,” 
and as the people flocked to the church of the 
Carnival, a hurried step passed through the 
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throng, and a wild and haggard figure flung 
itself at the foot of the high altar. It was 
Massaniello. ‘‘ 1 am betrayed!” he exclaimed 
as the archbishop entered: ‘‘ I am abandoned! 
Iam betrayed!” Kneeling at the feet of the 
Cardinal, he confessed his sins, and renounced 
for ever the power he had abused. Wearied 
and exhausted with the inward storm, Mas- 
saniello was led from the multitude to a solitary 
chamber. He rested for amoment silently, then 
turned his agitated steps to the little balcony 
upon which it opened ;—there, spread beneath 
his feet, their ripple breaking noiselessly on the 
calm sea-shore, lay the bright blue waters 
which had known him in other years,—before 
evil had amused, or power had changed him. 
Massaniello stood for a moment beneath the 
clear arch of an Italian heaven, looking upon 
ascene, even in the midst of tumult, so quiet 
and beautiful, when a voice from the thronged 
cathedral was heard calling loudly, ‘ Mas- 
saniello!”” Massaniello turned to the low door 
through which he had passed, and looked down 
the long aisles crowded with the assembled 
people. ‘Do you seek me?” he said calmly ; 
“Tam here.” A loud report echoed through 
the high roofs above them ; a thrill ran through 
the startled people; they looked for Massaniello, 
—he lay dead upon the pavement!—Fisher’s 
Scrap Book. 


OPIUM-EATERS. 


Dr. Poqueville, in his Travels through the 
Morea, gives a minute account of the Opium- 
Eaters termed Theriakis, an appellation by 
which they are designated, in consequence of 
their being extravagant and irregular characters. 
“They begin,” says he, ‘“‘ with only half a 
grain, and increase the dose as they find it to 
produce the desired effect. They take care not 
to drink water after it, as that would bring on 
violent cholics ; but the man who, at 20, takes 
to opium, seldom lives beyond the age of 30 
or 36. In the course of a few years, the dose 
‘is increased to upwards of a drachm or sixty 
grains. At this time, a pallid countenance and 
lextreme leanness announce a state of cahexia, 
\Which is only a prelude to a general marasma 
lor consumption of flesh. The infatuation is so 
\great that the certainty of death, and all the 
infirmities that lead to it, is incapable of cor- 
recting a Theriaki, or a person addicted to the 
use of opium ; he coldly answers to any one who 
apprises him of his danger, that his happiness 
is incomparable when he has absorbed his pill 
of opium. When asked to define this super- 
natural felicity, he only says that it is impossible 
io describe it, as it is a pleasure not to be ex- 


plained. These miserable beings, however, 
towards the close of their life, or rather of that 
state of stupefaction into which they are 
plunged, experience the most severe pains and 
a continued hunger; they are tormented by a 
desperate satyriasis, without the capability of 
satisfying their desires; in short, they experi- 
ence pains which even the delicious paragoric 
cannot assuage; and having become hideous, 
deformed by numerous periostoses, deprived of 
their teeth, and afflicted with an incessant 
trembling, they cease to exist a long time 
before their life is at an end.” The Baron de 
Tott, writing on the same subject, gives a 
miserable picture of those who frequent the 
opium market at Constantinople, describing 
them as having pale and melancholy counte- 
nances, with meagre necks, heads twisted to 
one side, back bones distorted, shoulders drawn 
up to the ears, and other extraordinary appear- 
ances. Seated in the twilight of the evening, 
or reclining on sofas, in the little shops, ranged 
along the walls of the Mosque of Solyman, 
may be seen the infatuated Theriakis swallow- 
ing their opium pills in proportion to the degree 
of want which habit has rendered necessary. 
Each poor votary anxiously awaits the agreea- 
ble reverie that is to follow, as the effect of this 
indulgence. He soon retires to his home, full 
of an imaginary happiness which neither reason 
nor the realities of life can procure; and in 
this manner, each succeeding day witnesses a 
repetition of the same irregularity, till, worn 
out with debility and intemperance, he at last 
sinks like a shadow into the grave. In addition 
to these observations, the following anecdote 
will be read with interest:—An English Am- 
bassador, lately sent to a Mahometan Prince, 
was conducted, upon his arrival at the palace, 
through several richly decorated and spacious 
apartments, crowded with officers arrayed in 
superb dresses, to a room, small in dimensions, 
but ornamented with the most splendid and 
costly furniture. The attendants withdrew. 
After a short interval, two persons of superior 
mien entered the saloon, followed by state- 
bearers, carrying under a lofty canopy a litter 
covered with delicate silks, and the richest 
Cashmere shawls, upon which lay a human 
form, to all appearance dead, except that its 
head was dangling from side to side, as the 
bearers moved into the room. Two officers, 
holding rich filagree waiters, carried each a 
chalice, and a vial containing a dark fluid. The 
Ambassador, considering the spectacle to be 
connected with some Court ceremony of mourn- 
ing, endeavoured to retire; but he was soon 
undeceived by seeing the officers holding up 
the head of the apparent corpse, and after 


gently chafing the throat, and returning the 
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tongue, which hung from a mouth collapsed 
and gaping, pouring some of the black liquor 
into the throat, and closing the jaw until it 
sunk down the passage. After repeating six 
or seven times the ceremony, the figure opened 
its eyes, and shut its mouth voluntarily ; it then 
swallowed a large portion of the black fluid, 
and, within the hour, an animated being sat on 
the couch, with blood returning into its legs, 
and a feeble power of articulation. In the 
Persian language he addressed his visitor, and 
inquired the particulars of his mission. Within 
two hours, this extraordinary person became 
alert, and his mind capable of arduous business. 
The Ambassador, after apologizing for the 
liberty, ventured to inquire into the cause of 
the scene which he had just witnessed. 

‘‘ Sir,” said he, ‘‘ I am an inveterate opium- 
eater; I have by slow degrees fallen into this 
melancholy excess. Out of the diurnal twenty- 
four period of time, I continually pass eighteen 
in this round. Unable to move or to speak, I 
am yet conscious, and the time passes away 
amid pleasing phantasies; nor should I ever 
awake from the wanderings of this state had I 
not the most faithful and attached servants, 
whose regard and religious duty impel them to 
watch my pulse. As soon as my heart begins 
to falter, and my breathing is imperceptible, 
except on a mirror, they immediately pour the 
solution of opium into my throat, and restore 
me as you have seen. In these four hours, I 
shall have swallowed several ounces; and much 
time will not pass away ere I relapse into my 
ordinary torpor.”—Edin. New Philosophical 
Journal. 


SUMMER EVENING RAMBLES 


IN THE ENVIRONS OF MANCHESTER. 


THE LANCASHIRE INDEPENDENT COLLEGE. 


It is diffieult to repress a smile when we 
read of the shrewd but illiterate Scottish Bishop 
of bye-gone days, who was deputed to Rome 
on the business of the church, and when at 
dinner was complimented as a stranger, by 
his Holiness requesting him to say grace ; hear- 
ing a general titter at his bad Latin among the 
reverend cardinals present, he wrathfully con- 
cluded his petitions in gude braid Scotch, ‘‘ An 
Lord, gie a’ these fause carls to the deil,” to 
which the holy fathers as ignorantly responded, 
Amen! 

Yet who can contemplate the baneful influ- 
ence of an unlettered pastorate on Christianity, 
in retarding the spread of its truths and 
degrading its services, without poignant regret 
for the neglect of past ages, the darkness of 


which is only heightened by the occasional 
out-beamings of a few master spirits soaring 
above their fellows, and exhibiting to them 
and to us how much well directed study 
and diligence might have accomplished ; or, on 
the other hand, when we witness the innumer- 
able institutions for the communication of 
knowledge, which, in our own day, are rising 
on every side, how delightful is the prospect 
of the future triumphs of religion and science 
over the vice and ignorance which afflict our 
race ! 

The first and most striking indications of 
this improvement appear in the superior educa- 
tion of the ministers of religion, who, although 
the pioneers of intelligence, are themselves urged 
on to higher attainments by the very elevation 
of the popular character to which they have, 
in the first instance, led the way; hence, the 
additional establishments for the preparatory 
training of candidates for the ministry among 
the Dissenters, whose exclusion from the na- 
tional Universities rendered the adoption of 
such means especially necessary. 

A new feature is given to several of these 
seminaries by their erection in the country in- 
stead of the vicinity of the Metropolis, the over- 
grown extent of which has too long been aug- 
mented by a monopoly of this and other similar 
institutions ; and our own neighbourhood will 
now be graced with two handsome structures, 
one at Didsbury belonging to the Wesleyans, 
and the Lancashire Independent College, near 
Whalley House, Withington, to visit the latter 
of which we gladly accepted the invitation of 
a friend, a few evenings since. 

The fineness of the evening tempted us to 
take the circuitous route by Moss Side Lane, 
and we were amply repaid by the view of the 
delightful grounds and gardens which surround 
the palaces of our merchant princes on either 
side of Oxford Street, always excepting the 
domiciles of the misanthrophic few who board 
up their gardens from the gaze of the humble 
stroller, and thus deprive him of that “ which 
not enriches them,” but in his sense of ex- 
clusion ‘‘ makes him poor indeed.” The only 
other drawback on our pleasure arose from 
the painful contrast forced upon our minds, be- 
tween the spacious mansions at this end of 
Oxford Street and the wretched hovels at the 
other, within the district significantly designated 
* Little Ireland,” and both affording no inapt 
miniature of the dangerous eondition of society 
in our ill-fated Sister Island—the luxury of 
affluence, and the squalor of poverty, without 
an intervening class to keep up the common bond 
of union between both extremes. Unwilling 
as we are to pander to the common selfishness of 
our nature, which envies the enjoyment by 
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others of blessings denied to ourselves, we 
should ill redeem our promise to the industrious 
portion of our fellow-townsmen, were we to 
neglect to point out the danger to which the 
inhabitants of these suburban villas are exposed, 
of resting in their elegant retreats after the 
fatigues of business, without a passing thought 
of the wants and woes of poverty, pining in 
the cellars and garrets of the narrow streets 
which surround our manufactories, and the 
| paramount obligation which religion and hu- 
|manity imposes upon them, to devise plans and 
to set apart a specific portion of their time to 
the visitation of our suffering brethren, and to 
appropriate some properly defined amount of 
superfluous wealth to their relief. 

Passing along Moss Side Lane, recently a 
narrow cart-way, but now widened to a spacious 
street, adorned with many beautiful specimens 
of the light Gothic style of domestic archi- 
tecture, we arrived at the footpath leading 
to Chorlton, and were about to proceed in 
that direction, when, upon inquiry, we were 
shewn a nearer road to what our informant 
designated ‘‘the splendidest building in this 
country.” .The various characters, who like 
ourselves were enjoying an evening’s ramble 
through the green lanes, furnished abundant 
matter for conversation. Here a knot of 
factory girls full of glee, there a pair of lovers, 
now a band of hay-makers enjoying their jokes 
at the close of a long day’s toil; and last, but 
most characteristic, a youth with pale delicate 
features and a quiet subdued look, evidently 
the son of a widowed mother—attired in the 
partially reduced habiliments of his departed 
sire, seeking relief and pure air from the con- 
finement and monotony of some attorney’s 
office, but destined perhaps to an early eman- 
cipation from the rude cares of life. Our 
notice of him led to the discussion of other 
traits of character and society, and especially 
to the passion for gambling engendered 
in large towns, from the want of other 
more healthful excitement; and our friend 
amused us with an anecdote told him by an 
Irish acquaintance, of one of those infatuated 
\mortals, who, while passing the night at an 
‘inn in Belfast, previous to sailing next morning 
\for Canada, consumed the tedious hours by re- 
\sorting to his favourite amusement of cards, 
in company with three of that class of ‘ gen- 
tlemen’’—common on both sides the channel— 
who exist independent of professional avoca- 
tions by living on their wits and their neighbours, 
The party, it seemed, had located themselves 
in the bed-room of the emigrant, and intending 
“to make a night of it’ had secured them- 
selves against intruders by locking the door. 
‘The business commenced—the excitement in- 


creased with the gains and losses, and daylight 
found them as eagerly intent on the chances of 
the game as when they sat down. But as most 
meetings have a termination, so had this; the 
** gentlemen” took their departure, and the emi- 
grant retired to rest. In the morning one 
guest was missing, and on inquiry the sad 
truth was revealed, that the unfortunate dupe 
had literally lost his all, not even excepting 
the clothes which had prevented him making 
his appearance at the breakfast table—a fact 
which was corroborated by one of the maids 
observing, that ‘‘ she saw three gintlemen and 
a bundle walk off arly in the mornin.” This 
is but a faint emblem of the ruin which gaming 
entails upon its miserable votaries. 

We now entered upon the spacious avenue 
leading to Whalley House, the residence of 
Samuel Brooks, Esq., near which stood the 
object of our search, and had the gratification, 
after our long walk, to read the announcement, 
in positive ‘* black and white’—‘‘ No admission 
without an order from the Clerk of the works ;” 
but who this gentleman was, or where he was 
to be found, no information was vouchsafed to 
unsuspecting visitors. Finding, however, that 
the gate was open, we proceeded near the build- 
ing without interruption, and had ample oppor- 
tunity of examining its general plan. The 
most striking feature in the structure is the 
arched cloisters, at the basement of the prin- 
cipal elevation, giving a Moorish character to 
the style, which is in all other respects academic 
or light Gothic ; the entrance, in the centre, is 
brought considerably forward, and it is designed 
to surmount it with a lofty tower for the pur- 
pose of an observatory ; the effect of this, in 
contrast with the massive wings of the building, 
will be very imposing, and the whole will 
give a novel character to the landscape. The 
wings return behind so as to enclose a spacious 
court or square, three sides of which are also 
cloistered, so as to afford an extended sheltered 
promenade to the students when precluded by 
inclement weather from obtaining relief from 
mental toil in the delightful walks which abound 
in the vicinity. 

The front is built of excellent free-stone ; 
in the walls behind, bricks are employed, but 
of such a colour as to harmonize admirably 
with the stone. By clambering up the im- 
perfect stairs used by the workmen, we were 
able to obtain a general view of the interior; 
the wings are divided into numerous small 
dormitories and studies ; the central portion of 
the structure is arranged into two larger and 
two smaller rooms on either side of the entrance 
hall, on the first floor. The offices occupy 
the whole of the ground floor, and being par- 
tially lighted from the cloisters, appear dark 
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and confined. This objection may, however, 
be obviated by other means, as well as the ap- 
parent lowness of the arches in front of the 
building, when contrasted with its height and 
extent. 

We were puzzled to decipher the character 
and design of the armorial bearings on either 
side of the arches, and gave up the attempt by 
concluding that they formed a part of the gro- 
tesque ornaments common to the Gothic style, 
the laws of which, in this case, we think, would 
have been more honoured in the breach than the 
observance. 

The building is now nearly ready for the 
roof, and its rapid and successful erection bids 
fair to compensate for the ominous and un- 
toward circumstances connected with its com- 
mencement, which, we are informed, in the 
preface to the Address which should have been 
delivered at the laying of the foundation stone 
by George Hadfield, Esq., the Treasurer to 
the Institution, were alike varied and sin- 
gular. 


“On the 19th of February, 1840, the Com- 
mittee met to settle the Foundation Deed,— 
the Charter of the College. The heart of 
every one present glowed with a high feeling 
of exultation and Christian joy, at the glorious 
principles which were embodied in it, and at 
the thought of handing them down to suc- 
ceeding generations, when a messenger from 
Liverpool arrived, bearing the sad intelligence 
that Great George-street Chapel, in which the 
respected Chairman, Dr. Raffles, who was 
then presiding, officiated, had been that morn- 
ing utterly destroyed by fire. It is needless 
to add, this intelligence broke up the meet- 
ing. 

“The morning of September 23d, 1840, 
was fixed upon for, laying the Foundation 
Stone of the College, and crowds of persons 
resorted to the spot to witness the ceremony, 
but many were deterred from attending by 
the state of the weather. This was deemed 
inauspicious to the proceedings of the day, 
but it proved to be a blessing in disguise. A 
platform had been erected for the accommoda- 
tion of part of the audience, and was not 
fully occupied at the commencement of the 
proceedings, when it broke down, to the 
dismay of all present. Many were injured 
in consequence, but we gratefully record the 
important fact, that no life was lost. The 
stone was laid, though the confusion and 
alarm which occurred necessarily interrupted 
the proceedings of the day, and prevented 
the delivery of the intended Address, which 
was adjourned to another opportunity.” 


As we hope ere long to be able to present 


our readers with an Engraving of the College, 
as it will appear when completed, we shal] 
reserve until then a more detailed description 
of the Institution. 


As we returned, our conversation naturally 
turned to the advantages of combined effort 
for the diffusion of knowledge, and we were 
much gratified to learn from our friend that in 
one of the largest retail establishments in 
Manchester, where a number of young men 
are employed, the proprietors have encouraged 
them by handsome donations to purchase 
books to form a library, and have arranged 
their business so as to furnish sufficient leisure 
for a conversazione on the subjects of the 
respective works which have been read, with 
the happiest results both to the employed 
and employers. Thus every large establish. 
ment might to a certain extent become a college, 
and hundreds of young men led by early mental 
culture to habits of self-cultivation, and re- 
claimed from the innumerable evils to which 
the absence of lawful amusement at present 
exposes them. 


A DANGEROUS ADVENTURE. 


We extract the following account from 
“ Rodman’s Journal of the first Passage ever 
achieved across the Rocky Mountains.” 


During our sojourn here, an incident of note 
occurred. The banks of the Missouri in this 
neighbourhood are precipitous, and formed of 
a peculiar blue clay, which becomes excessively 
slippery after rain. The cliffs, from the bed 
of the stream back to the distance of a huv- 
dred yards or thereabouts, form a succession 
of steep terraces of this clay, intersected in 
numerous directions by deep and narrow ra- 
vines, so sharply worn by the action of water 
at some remote period of time as to have the 
appearance of artificial channels. John Greely, 
the prophet, the interpreter John, and myself 
started out after breakfast one morning, to 
ascend to the topmost terrace on the south 
shore, for the purpose of looking around us; 
in short, to see what could be seen. With great 
labour, and by using scrupulous caution, we 
succeeded in reaching the level grounds at the 
summit opposite our encampment. 

Upon reaching these level grounds we all 
sat down to rest, and had scarcely done 8, 
when we were alarmed by a loud growl im- 
mediately in our rear, proceeding from the 
thick underwood. We started to our feet at once 
in great terror, for we had left our rifles at the 
island, that we might be unincumbered in the 
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scramble up the cliffs, and the only arms we 
had were pistols and knives. We had scarcely 
time to say a word to each other before two 
enormous brown bears (the first we had yet 
encountered during the voyage) came rushing 
/at us open-mouthed from a clump of rose- 
bushes. These animals are much dreaded by 
the Indians, and with reason, for they are in- 
deed formidable creatures, possessing prodi- 
gious strength, with untameable ferocity, and 
the most wonderful tenacity of life. There is 
searcely any way of killing them by a bullet, 
‘unless the shot be through the brains, and these 
are defended by two large muscles covering the 
side of the forehead, as well as by a projection 
of a thick frontal bone. They have been known 
to live for days with half a dozen balls through 
the lungs, and even with very severe injuries 
inthe heart. So far we had never met with a 
‘brown bear, although often with its tracks in 
‘the mud or sand, and these we had seen nearly 
‘afoot in length, exclusive of the claws, and 
ifull eight inches in width. 

What to do was now the question. To stand 
jand fight with such weapons as we possessed 
was madness; and it was folly to think of 
‘escape by flight in the direction of the prairie ; 
for not only were the bears running towards 
\usfrom that quarter, but, ata short distance 
‘back from the cliffs, the underwood of briar 
bushes, dwarf, willow, &c. was so thick that 
we could not have made our way through it 
jat all, and if we kept our course along the river 
ibetween the underwood and the top of the 
|i cliff, the animals would catch us in an instant ; 

for, as the ground was boggy, we could make 

}n0 progress upon it, while the large flat foot 

lof the bear would enable him to travel with 

jease. It seemed as if these reflections (which 
ittakes some time to embody in words) flashed 
through the minds of all of us in an instant— 
for every man sprang at once to the cliffs 
without sufficiently thinking of the hazard 
that lay there. 
| The first descent was some thirty or forty 
{| Bfeet, and not very precipitous: the clay here 
| Biso partook in a slight degree of the loam of 
|B the upper soil; so that we scrambled down with 


; |" great difficulty, to the first terrace, the bears 
{| Bplunging alter us with headlong fury. Arrived 
¢|Mlere, we had not a moment for hesitation.— 
e|™ there was nothing left for us now but to en- 
‘unter the enraged beast upon the narrow 
1|\@Patform where we stood, or to go over the 
»,|econd precipice. This was nearly perpen- 
. ar, sixty or seventy feet deep, and com- 
e|frsed entirely of the blue clay which was now 
e|(turated with late rains, and as slippery as 
ye |MEt8s itself, The Canadian, frightened out of 
ne|Mes Senses, leaped to the edge at once, slid 


with the greatest velocity down the cliff, and 
was hurried over the third descent by the im- 
petus of his course. We then lost sight of 
him, and of course supposed him killed ; for 
we could have no doubt that this terrific slide 
would be continued from precipice to precipice, 
until it terminated with a plunge over the last 
into the river—a fall more than a hundred and 
fifty feet. 

Had Jules not gone in this way, it is more 
than probable that we all should have decided, 
in our extremity, upon attempting the descent; 
but his fate caused us to waver, and in the 
meantime the monsters were upon us. This 
was the first time, in all my life, I had ever 
been brought in close quarters with an animal 
of any strength or ferocity, and I have no scru- 
ple to acknowledge that my nerves were com- 
pletely unstrung. For some moments I felt as 
if about to swoon, but a loud scream from 
Greely, who had been seized by the foremost 
bear, had the effect of arousing me to exertion, 
and when once fairly aroused, I experienced a 
kind of wild and savage pleasure from the 
conflict. 

One of the beasts, upon reaching the narrow 
ledge where we stood, had made an immediate 
rush at Greely, and had borne him to the 
earth, where he stood over him, holding him 
with his huge teeth lodged in the breast of his 
overcoat—which, by the greatest good fortune, 
he had worn, the wind being chilly. The 
other, rolling rather than scrambling down the 
cliff, was under so much heaiway when he 
reached our station, that he could not stop him- 
self until the one half of his body hung over 
the precipice; he staggered in a sidelong man- 
ner, and his right legs went over while he held 
on in an awkward way with his two left. 
While thus situated, he seized Wormly by the 
heel with his mouth, and for an instant I feared 
the worst; for in his efforts to free himself 
from the grasp, the terrified struggler aided the 
bear to regain his footing. While I stood 
helpless as above described, through terror, 
and watching the event without ability to ren- 
der the slightest aid, the shoe and moccasin of 
Wormly were torn off in the grasp of the 
animal, who now tumbled headlong down to 
the next terrace, but stopped himself, by means 
of his“huge claws, from sliding farther. It 
was now that Greely screamed for aid, and the 
prophet and myself rushed to his assistance, 
We both fired our pistols at the bear’s head ; 
and my ball, I am sure, must have gone 
through some portion of his skull, for I held 
the weapon close to his ear. He seemed more 
angry, however, than hurt; the only good 
effect of the discharge was in quitting hold of 
Greely, who had sustained no injury, and mak- 
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ing at us. We had nothing but our knives to 
depend upon, and even the refuge of the terrace 
below was cut off from us by the presence of 
another bear there. We had our backs to the 
cliff, and were preparing for a deadly contest, 
not dreaming of help from Greely, (whom we 
supposed mortally injured,) when we heard a 
shot, and the huge beast fell at our feet, just 
when we felt his hot and horrible fetid breath 
in our faces. Our deliverer, who had fought 
many a bear in his lifetime, had put his pistol 
deliberately to the eye of the monster, and the 
contents had entered the brain. 

Looking now downwards, we discovered the 
fallen bruin, making ineffectual efforts to scram- 
ble up tous; the soft clay yielded to his claws, 
and he fell repeatedly and heavily. We tried 
him with several shots, but did no harm, and 
resolved to leave him where he was for the 
crows. Ido not see how he could ever have 
made his escape from the spot. We crawled 
along the ledge, on which we stood, for nearly 
half a mile, before we found a practicable path 
to the prairie above us, and did not get to camp 
until late in the night. Jules was there all 
alive, but cruelly bruised—so much so, indeed, 
that he had been unable to give any intelligible 
account of his accident or of our whereabouts. 
He had lodged in one of the ravines upon the 
third terrace, and made his way down its bed 
to the river shore. 


MEMOIR OF SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. 


[Continued from page 189.] 


In 1807 Davy read his second Bakerian 
Lecture, in which he announced his discovery 
of the metallic bases of the fixed alkalies— 
a discovery immediately arising from the appli- 
cation of voltaic electricity directed in accord- 
ance with those laws developed in the lecture 
of the preceding year. The decomposition of 
the fixed alkali placed in the hands of the ex- 
perimentalist a new instrument of analysis, 
scarcely less energetic, or of less universal ap- 
plication, than the power from which the dis- 
covery emanated. So strong is the affinity of 
potassium for oxygen, that it discovers and 
decomposes the small quantities of water con- 
tained in alcohol and ether. But perhaps the 
most beautiful illustration of its deoxydizing 
power, is shown in its action on fixed air, or 
carbonic acid; when heated in contact with 
that gas, it catches fire, and by uniting with 
it oxygen, becomes potass, while the liberated 
carbon is deposited in the form of charcoal. 
These important discoveries were followed up 


and the results were communicated in a paper, 
read before the Royal Society on the 30th of 
June. This investigation required still more 
refined and complicated processes than those 
which had succeeded with the fixed alkalies,| 
owing to the infusible nature of the earths ; the; 
strong affinity of their bases for oxygen made| 
it unavailing to act upon them in solution in 
water; and the only methods that proved suc. 
cessful were those of operating upon them by 
electricity in some of the combinations, or of 
combining them at the moment of their decom. 
position by electricity, in metallic alloys, so as 
to obtain evidences of their nature and proper- 
ties. The discovery of potassium produced 
an intense sensation in the scientific world, and 
crowds daily attended the laboratory of Davy 
to question him upon its nature and relations, 
He was soon after seized with a dangerous ill- 
ness, which was attributed by some, to the 
deleterious fumes of Baryta, and gave rise to 
the following epigram, after his recovery :— 

Says Davy to Baryt, “ I’ve a strong inclination 

To try to effect your deoxydation ;” 

But Baryt replies, “ Have a care of your mirth, 

Lest I should retaliate, and change you to earth.” 

His Bakerian Lecture for 1808 was entitled 

** An Account of some new analytical Researches 
on the Nature of certain Bodies, particularly 
the Alkalies, Phosphorus, Sulphur, Carbo. 
naceous Matter, and the Acids hitherto unde- 
composed ; with some general Observations on 
Chemical Theory.” It abounded in elaborate 
experiments with the voltaic apparatus, and 
announced the decomposition of boracic acid, 
and the development of its inflammable base 
at the negative surface of the battery. In 
1810 Davy delivered a course of lectures be- 
fore the Dublin Society, and received from 
Trinity-college the honorary degree of L.L.D. 
In 1812 he was knighted at Carlton Hous, 
and three days afterwards, married Mn. 
Apreece, a widow lady of large fortune. In| 
the following June he published his ‘‘ Elements 
of Chemical Philosophy,” dedicated to his wife, | 


continue to pursue science with unabated ar- 
dour.” In 1813 he resigned his professorship| 
at the Royal Institution, but was elected hon- 
orary professor, and continued to communicate 
his future researches in the first instance to the 
Institution. In 1813 appeared his ‘‘ Elements 
of Agricultural Chemistry,” being the substance 
of a course of lectures which he had delivered 
before the members of the Board of Agricul 
ture ; and which is considered the only philo- 
sophical system of agriculture ever published 
in this country. In the same year he obtained 
permission to visit France, but was arrested a 


by an investigation of the nature of the earths; 


Morlaix, on the supposition that no English 


to whom he offers it “‘ as a pledge that he shall f 
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man could have fairly obtained a passport. 
On his release, he proceeded to Paris, where 
he was received in a manner highly honourable 
to the French nation. Dinners were given to 
him by the most eminent savans and men of 
science ; he was enrolled a member of the In- 
stitute, and treated altogether with a delicacy. 
and distinction which might have gratified the 
proudest and most successful philosopher. 
Davy, however, did not make a suitable return 
for this kindness ; he was haughty and super- 
cilious, and by his conduct justified the obser- 
vation of Napoleon to one of the leading mem- 
bers of the Institute, that ‘‘ the young English 
chemist held them all in low estimation.” 
Although M. Ampére had been the first to 
welcome him to Paris, and to promote his 
honourable reception among the French savans, 
Davy was so far unmindful of these services, 
as to use, at a subsequent period, all his influ- 
ence to prevent Ampére’s election as a foreign 
member of the Royal Society. A more excus- 
able but not less extraordinary trait in his 
character, was the utter apathy which, with 
his poetic imagination, he exhibited towards 
the works of art in the Louvre, As he pass- 
ed hastily through the rooms, the only excla- 
mation of surprise that escaped him was— 
“What an extraordinary collection of fine 
frames ;”” and when his attention was called to 
Raphael’s sublime picture of theTransfiguration, 
he merely remarked, ‘‘ Indeed, I am glad I 
have seen it.” The statues in the lower part 
produced little more effect upon him, the only 
involuntary emotion of surprise that escaped 
him, being at the sight of an Antinous sculp- 
tured in alabaster, when he exclaimed, ‘‘ Gra- 
cious powers, what a beautiful stalactite !’’ 
From Paris, Davy continued his journey to 
Italy, and after having visited the principal 
\cities of that country, returned to England, in 
April 1815. He had not long arrived in Lon- 
don before he received from Dr. Gray, one of 
\the committee appointed to investigate the 
‘causes of mine explosions in the north of En- 
gland, a letter requesting his personal assist- 
|ance and attendance. Sir Humphry in conse-~ 
\quence, after having visited some of the princi- 
\pal collieries, and witnessed the terrible effect 
of the explosion of the fire damp, set about 
\Constructing a lamp with which the miner might 
safely descend ; and after a few experiments he 
succeeded in a discovery, which, whether con- 
\sidered in relation to its scientific importance, 
\or to its practical value, must be regarded as 
one of the most splendid triumphs of human 
genius. The final experiment, as originally 
\performed by Davy, is thus related in his own 
‘“‘T introduced into a wire gauze safe- 
lamp a small cage made of fine wire of platinum 
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of one seventieth of an inch in thickness, and 
fixed it by means of a thick wire of the same 
metal about two inches above the wick which 
was lighted. I placed the whole apparatus in 
a large receiver, in which, by means of a gas- 
holder, the air could be contaminated to any 
extent with coal-gas. As soon as there was a 
slight admixture of coal-gas the platinum be- 
came ignited ; the ignition continued to increase 
till the flame of the wick was extinguished, 
and till the whole cylinder became filled with 
flame ; it then diminished. When the quantity 
of coal-gas was increased, so as to extinguish 
the flame, at the moment of extinction, the 
cage of platinum became white hot, and pre- 
sented a most brilliant light. By increasing 
the quantity of coal-gas still further, the igni- 
tion of the platinum became less vivid; when 
its light was barely sensible, small quantities 
of air were admitted ; its heat speedily increased ; 
and by regulating the admission of coal-gas 
and air, it again became white, and soon after 
lighted the flame in the cylinder, which, as 
usual, by the addition of more atmospherical 
air, rekindled the flame of the wick.” This 
discovery led to a most important improvement 
in the lamp, divested the fire-damp of all its 
terrors, and applied its powers, formerly so 
destructive, to the production of a useful light. 

The invention was soon generally adopted, but 
not without some opposition on the part of in- 
terested persons, and some attempts to dispute 
the honour of the discovery with its author ; 
but his claims were confirmed by the investi- 
gations of the first philosophers of the age. 
The coal-owners of the Tyne and Wear evinced 
their sense of the benefits resulting from the 
invention, by presenting Sir Humphry with 
a handsome service of plate worth nearly £2000, 
at a public dinner at Newcastle, October 11th, 
1817. In the following month, a certificate 
was signed by Sir Joseph Banks, Mr. Brande, 
and Dr. Wollaston, giving the whole merit to 
Sir Humphry, and negativing the claims of 
Mr. George Stephenson. In 1818 Sir Hum- 
phry published a volume containing an ac- 
count of his safety lamp, and his researches 
on flame, for which he had previously ob- 
tained the Rumford medal. The friends of 
science thought that his discovery merited a 
reward from Government, but this was declined, 
although the destructive invention of Sir Wil- 
liam Congreve, had been rewarded with a pen- 
sion of £1200 per annum. A baronetcy was 
the only acknowledgment of Davy’s services, 
which title was conferred upon him on the 20th 
of October, 1818. In the saine year he again 
set out for Italy, at the expense of government, 
for the purpose of unrolling the papyri at 
Pompeii and Herculaneum by a process which 
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he had just discovered. He was of opinion} Humphry’s health continued to be so much 
that the manuscripts in the Museum at Naples | on the decline, that in July 1827, he wrote 
had not been acted upon by fire, so as to be | from Italy, whither he had gone for the benefit 
completely carbonized, but that their leaves | of the climate, to resign the president’s chair 
were cemented together by a substance formed | of the Royal Society. In the same year one 
during the fermentation and chemical change | of the royal medals was awarded him for his 
of ages. For the solution of this substance, | discoveries developing the relation between 
he invented a composition, but he could not | electricity and chemistry. In the spring of 
discover more than 100 out of 1265 manuscripts, | 1828, was published his ‘ Salmonia, or Days 
which prevented any probability of success. | of Fly-fishing,’”’ a work little inferior in origi- 
He returned much disappointed to London in | nality and simplicity to ‘‘ Walton’s Angler,” 
1820, and on the 30th of November in the Davy returned to England for a short time, 
same year, was chosen to succeed Sir Joseph | but immediately set out again for the continent, 
Banks as President of the Royal Society. and expired at Geneva on the 29th of May, 

In 1820, 1821, and 1823, Sir Humphry | 1829. He was interred with every testimonial 
communicated three successive papers to the | of public respect, being followed to the grave 
Philosophical Transactions, on the Magnetic | by the principal public bodies, and almost all 
Phenomena produced by Electricity, in which | the English residents. After his death was 
he describes the conversion of electricity into | published his ‘‘ Contemplations in Travel, or 
magnetism. Professor Oersted of Copenhagen | the last Days of a Philosopher,” an extraordi- 
had previously ascertained that the phenomena | nary and original work, equally indicative of : 
exhibited by the needle did not depend upon | the poet and philosopher. His papers in the} | fo 
electrical attraction and repulsion, but upon | ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions” amount alto- 
the production of a new energy, generated by | gether to forty-six; they have all the same| §/) 
the action of the two electricities then brought | merit of conveying experimental knowledge in| fj du 
into contact, and which, if not identical with, | the most attractive form, and thus reducing| §}* 
must be nearly related to magnetism. In fur- | abstract theory to the practices and purposes 
therance of the views thus opened, Davy par- | of life and society. The imagination of Davy! Jf) is 
ticularly investigated the magnetizing power of | was in the highest degree fertile and inventive, 
the conjunctive wires, and the circumstances | yet he submitted his conjectural analogies to 
under which they became effective ; he found, | close and patient comparison with known facts, | | 
for instance, that if a small steel bar be attached | and tried them by an appeal to ingenious and| |" 
to the conjunctive wire, and parallel to it, it | conclusive experiments. Imbibed with the| Jn: 
does not become a polar magnet; but that if it | spirit, and a master in the practice of the in-| ff) 
be attached transversely, it does become polar, | ductive logic, he has left some of the noblest | se 
and that it becomes north and south, or south | examples of the efficacy of that great instru-| ff) me 
and north, according to the direction of the | ment of human reason in the discovery of truth. | fj) ™ 
sypposed electric current traversing the con- | He applied it not only to connect classes in| ff)" 
junctive wire, as one or the other end of it may | facts of more limited extent and importance,| fas 
be positive or negative. His next most im- | but to develop great and comprehensive laws,| | 
portant communication to the ‘ Philosophical | and in explaining those laws, he cast upon 
Transactions” was descriptive of some experi- | them the illumination of his own clear and] fi at 
ments which went to establish beyond all con- | vivid conceptions ;—he felt an intense admira-| fj" 
troversy, that small quantities of electro-positive | tion of the beauty, order, and harmony, which 
metals will prevent the corrosion or chemical | are conspicuous in the perfect chemistry of] ‘ 
changes of copper exposed to sea-water. Sir| nature; and he expressed those feelings with| /"* 
Humphry was commissioned by the Lords of | a force of eloquence which could issue only| § 
the Admiralty to try the experiment of several | from a mind of the highest powers and of the| 
large ships, but though it perfectly succeeded, | finest sensibilities. ‘The fame of such a philo-| § s 
another evil was created; for, by protecting | sopher,” observes Dr. Paris. “‘can never be ex-| B® 
the copper, the accumulation of sea-weeds and | alted by any frail memorial which man can 
marine insects was favoured, and the ships be- | raise. His monument is in the great temple of} Bi 
came so foul, as to be scarcely navigable. | Nature. His chronicles are Time and the Ele-| §~ 
Whether or not, however, his principles can be | ments. The destructive agents which reduce| § « 
rendered subservient to the protection of cop- | to dust the storied urn, the marble statue, and| fi bus 
per sheathing, it must at least be admitted that | the towering pyramid, were the ministers of| jj" 
the results obtained by him are of the most | his power, and their work of decomposition is Bi 


interesting description, and capable of various | a perpetual memorial of his intelligence.” : 
useful applications. »? 


In 1825 and the two following years Sir 
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COLUMNS FOR THE YOUNG, 


FIELD TEACHERS. 

I will tell you this week of a little boy who determined to 
be idle:-— 

“I do hate my tasks,” said little Robert,—* I wish there 
never had been a school in the whole world. I think the 
man that first thought of a school must have been a very 
cruel, hard-hearted man, and could never have been a child. 
What is the good of sitting, and spell, spell, spell. First 
learn this by heart, and then that; then say the multiplica- 
tion table ; and then say the pence table; and then the Latin 
grammar ; and then the catechism; and then read; and then 
write; and then cypher ; and then, and then, and then 
But there is no end to it,” said Robert. 

“ But there is one good thing,—we can play truant; and 
so I am off for a ramble, and am determined to be as idle as 
ever I can be. I am resolved not to do any thing to-day ; I 
will do nothing but caper, and run, and catch butterflies, 
and make ducks and drakes in the water, and blow the 
heads off the dandelions, and kick my hat about for sport, 
and roli about among the daisies. There, you stupid old 
spelling-book,” continued he, giving it a canter into a corner, 
—“goand take your rest there. If you were as tired of 
me, as I am of you, we should never see each other again.” 

So saying, little Robert ran out at the garden gate, bound- 
ed over the next meadow, leaped over hedge and ditch, up 
hill and down dell, till, at last, he thought no one would 
follow him. 

So he leaped, and capered, and rolled on the grass. He 
took up many a dandelion stalk, and blew off the winged 
seeds; at last he approached a pond, and began to make 
dueks and drakes in the water. At this sport he continued 
for some time, but at last grew tired; he then set himself 
down in the warm sun. The smell of the flowers and vernal 


grass quite overpowered him, and so, in a short time, he fell 
fast asleep. 


He no sooner fell asleep than he began to dream. He 
|dreamed that a number of birds, and beasts, and insects, 
|were humming and singing about him, and that they were 
busied in all sorts of ways. On a tall tree, just above him, 
he thought he saw a monkey swinging by his tail to and fro, 
with his arms folded, and looking as if he was half asleep. 
This monkey very much resembled himself, 

Buzz, buzz, buzz, went a bee, close to his ear, as he 
thought. “ What makes you so merry, Mr. Bee?" said the 
little boy. The bee never turned to look at him, but im- 
nediately dived deeply into the bell of a flower, and licked 
out all the honey, aud scraped up the wax; then he came 
out, and dived into another flower, singing all the time. 
“What makes you so merry, Mr. Bee?” called out Robert, 
asecond time. “ Because I have got something to do,” said 
the bee. “ And pray what can you have to do?” the little 
boy thought he said to the bee. “Oh! agreat deal,” said 
the bee:—“ I have to visit above a thousand flowers this 
afternoon ; I have to go to my hive, and back, a score of 
times; Ihave honey to put in my cells, and wax to make, 
ad a great deal to do.” And hum, hum, hum—m-m-m, z-z; 
ind so the bee put his head into another flower. 

“But you seem so merry,” said Robert: “ you seem so 
merry, Mr. Bee.” 
| “That is because I have plenty to do :— 


“To work is my delight, 
From morning until night.” 


| So the bee flew away, and the little boy thought that he 

gotup, and walked, and walked, till he reached a wood. 

He came to a sunny bank, and sat down upon it. Presently 

he felt the ground shake under him, and heard a slight noise 

ithe earth: a little animal peeped from the turf close by. 

~“Ha!" said Robert, “that is a nouse.—No, it is a : 
is yonr name, pray ?” 

” My name is mole,” said the little animal ; “ I am very 
busy just now, and cannot stop to talk to you. You would 
tblige me, however, by moving a little further, for I cannot 
io my work properly if you do not.” 

“Work again,” said Robert. 

“Yes: I have my castle to build; a great many trenches 
® place round it; a number of galleries to construct, with 
‘mous outlets, that I may not be caught napping by my 


enemies. I have plenty to do, I assure you; but the more 
I have to do, the happier I am.—So, go along.” 

Robert moved off, for he began to be ashamed of himself; 
and, as he passed through the trees, he felt something pass 
over his eyes; it was the long thread of a spider, which had 
just began to form its web. The spider was suspended from 
the branch of a tree. 

“ Little boy,” said the spider, ‘can you not find any thing 
better to do than to come and spoil my work ?” 

“ Work again,” said Robert. 

“ Yes,” said the spider, “ I should be sorry to live without 
work; and, if you will stop a minute, I will show you how 
I make my web.” So saying, the spider passed his web 
from bough to bough; formed it in one place, and tied it 
in another :-—now tightened it;—now made it secure in its 
weaker parts ; and, at last, gave it a shake in every part, to 
see that it was firm. “ There,’ said he, “ that task is done, 
and now for a fat fly for supper.” 

“ Task ?—do not talk of tasks, I pray you,” said Robert. 

“Itis no task to me, I can assure you,” said the spider ; 
“but, have the goodness to stand on one side, if you please, 
for I see you are not fond of work. If you wont do any 
good, do not do any harm.” 

“No,” said Robert, “ I came out to play.” 

“ Play,” said the spider ; “ I never heard of such a thing.” 

Robert was glad to get away from the spider, saying, 
“You are an ugly looking thing,” and left him. He had 
not gone tar, however, before he saw a beautiful bird, with 
atwig in his bill, “ Bird,” said he, “ I want to speak with 
you?” “T have no time” said the bird,—*‘ I am busy,—I 
have my nest to build.” 

“ Well,” thought the little boy, “every thing seems very 
il-natured ;" and so he wandered to the side of a rivulet, 
and began to throw pebbles in the water; whereupon he 
thought a beautiful little boy, with flowing locks, came up 
out of the spring, and said, “ Why do you disturb me, Sir?” 

“ T am only playing,” said Robert. 

“But I have a great deal to do,” said the river sprite, 
“and must not be interrupted. I have a long journey to 
perform ; and, although I am only a rivulet now, I shall 
some day bea river. I have to afford moisture to millions of 
plants ; drink to thousands of animals; to bear heavy bur- 
dens ; to turn mills; to grind corn ; and to doa great number 
of things. There are few so busy as I am ;—so, go along, 
little boy, to some one who has time to idle away.” 

“ Well,” said Robert, “ I am quite tired of talking to all 
these things, and was it not for the nice, warm, soft, sun- 
shine, should really think that every thing was busy; but 
that seems as if it would be as playful and careless as my- 
self. How it dances and capers in the brook; and how 
softly it slumbers in the pond.” 

“ Not so fast,” said a beam of the sun, which, glancing 
among the trees, stood like a spirit of light; “ not so fasi, 
little boy, I have more to do than you think for; I have 
millions of plants to bring forth out of the earth, fruits to 
ripen, seed to perfect. Iam the least idle of any thing; I 
go from world to world, from clime to clime: now I am 
melting the ice at the poles, and now bringing to maturity 
the vegetation of the torrid zone. I am never idle. Playing 
on the waters. It is true, I laugh and sparkle on the brooks 
and rivulets; but this is because I am happy. Yon thought 
I was sleeping in the lake;—at that very moment I was 
busily employed in bringing to perfection a number of water 
plants and young fish. I am never idle; and, to show you 
that I am not, I will just take the skin off your nose.” 

So saying, the hot and mid-day sun, which had all this 
time been scorching little Robert, raised a very fine blister 
on the bridge of his nose. Robert felt the smart,—he leaped 
up,—and behold it was a dream! 

Yes, all was a dream, except the last part of it. The sun 
had, indeed, taken the skin off the little boy's nose ; but he 
had been taught a lesson, which he did not soon forget. 

He went home, therefore; and, as he walked onwards, came 
to the conclusion, that every thing had some tasks to accom- 
plish,—some duty to perform,—something to do. ‘That 
nothing seemed to live for itself alone; that the idle are sure 
to get into mischief; and that to be idle was to be unnatural. 
He went, therefore, to his tasks, made up for lost time, 
soon mastered the Latin grammar and the multiplication 
table, and ever afterwards found something to do. 
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@riginal Poetry. 


THE DYING GIRL TO THE SPRING. 


I know thy steps are on the earth, 
Nature-reviving Spring ! 
For the glad winds, with whisper’d mirth, 
Their welcome echoes bring, 
And the wild birds’ song, and the rushing stream, 
Are fitfully heard, like sounds in a dream. 


And the odorous breath of flowers 
Is borne upon the breeze, 
From hidden gems among the grass, 
From blossoms on the trees ; 
And earth below, and the blue Heaven above, 
Are filled with genial light, and life, and love. 


And I alone, with fainting frame, 
From the shadow of the tomb, 
Rejoice not in this thrill of life, 
This bloom ; 
But in the morning of existence, feel 
Decay no human power can check or heal. 


*Tis hard to leave this lovely world, 
Where every thing seems gay, 
And where affection fondly strives 
To charm disease away, 
For the cold silence of the narrow grave, 
Above whose gloomy depths the rank weeds wave. 


Yet I could leave, withvut regret, 
Nature, and books, and song ; 
But there are loved ones standing round 
Whose hearts to me belong ; 
And they hold me back, with their mournful eyes, 
When my soul should turn to its native skies. 


Oh ! beat not thus, fond, feeble heart, 
Nor at His will repine ! 
Is there no star whose guiding light 
Can through death’s darkness shine? 
Seen dimly xow, but with a steady ray 
That brightens onward “ to the perfect day.” 
Yes! to a better home than this— 
To a shelter more secure— 
To an unchanging Spring— 
To love more deep and pure, 
That star shall light me in a far-off clime 
Beyond the grave, beyond the power of time. 
H. C. C—. 


Neapo.itan Rericion.—One evening a 
group of Lazzaroni were very attentively play- 
ing at their favorite game of mora; beside them 
was a puppet show, in which Punch was hold- 
ing forth with all his might. The famous 
Father Rocco suddenly appeared amongst them. 
The first step the holy man took, was to sweep 
into his pouch all the money staked by the 


Punch, he bawled out, ‘‘ So, so, ye rap scallions! 


the convent and your families, ye must be 
loitering here, attending to this iniquitous 
Punch! this lying varlet.” Then lifting up a 
large wooden cross, suspended by huge beads 
round his waist, he lustily belaboured all within 
his reach, lifting up the cross at intervals, and 
crying out, ‘‘ Look here, you impious rogues! 
Questo e tl vero Polcinello. This is the true 
Punch, you impious villains!” And strange 


gamblers: then turning to the spectators of 


instead of going out to fish for the support of 


as this mixture of religious zeal and positive 
blasphemy may appear, they took their thrash- 
ing with piety, and departed peaceabiy like 
good Catholics. § ——— 

Literary RemuNERATION.—We give the 
following statements on the authority of Mr, 
Tegg, of London :—The copyright of Lingard’s 
History of England was sold for £4,633; Sir 
Walter Scott’s Bounaparte, £18,000; Moore's 
Life of Byron, £4,000; Byron’s Works, 
£20,000; Moore’s Lallah Rookh, £3,000;| 
Smiths’ Rejected Addresses, £1,000; Sir E. L. 
Bulwer’s Rienzi, £1,600; Nicholas Nickelby, 
£3,000; Murphy’s Almanac, £3,000; Frag. 
ments of History, by Charles James Fox, 
£5,000; Life of Wilberforce, £4,000 ; Life of 
Sheridan, 3,000; Life and Times of George LV., 
£1,000; Crabbe’s Works, £3,000; Words. 
worth’s Works, £1,050; Trollope’s Factory 
Boy, £1,800; Bishop Heber’s Journal, £5,000; 
Southey’s Cowper, £1,000; Sir James Mac- 
kintosh’s Works, £5,000. 


A Prussian Turnpike.—We were exces- 
sively diverted at the first view of a Prussian 
barrier or turnpike; a long tapering pole, 
painted, as they term it, magpie fashion; a 
box at one end filled with huge stones, and at 
the opposite extremity arope. This is hung, 
and works on a swivel between two uprights, 
on one side of the road, across which it is 
fastened by means of the rope just named.) 
When toll is presented the cord is unloosed, 
and up flies the pole from its weight at the 
other end, leaving the barrier at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, under which you pass with 
arope dangling from it——Amazingly simple, 
but such a clumsy contrivancy I should hardly 
have expected even here. These barriers are 
kept by discharged or disabled soldiers, who, 
not having pensions, are provided for as road 
surveyers, police, &c. ° | 


A lady, remarkable for the confused idea of 
the meaning of words, described a clear sum- 
mer evening thus :—* It was a beautiful bright! 
night; the moon made everything as light as} 
a cork !” 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Ricardus jn our next. 
The verses by J. W. P. are respectfully declined. 
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